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oOo ee eee 
LE a a MONOTONE Oe 


FORT ELEVEN by Leo Nikitin 


(in the enemy’s cump. Coionel Wessel is talking over the telephone. 
Somewhat later Schuitz enters, looking very agitated.) 


WESSEL (talking into the receiver) : Very well, Herr Major... Naturally 
... Why, we shall be delighted ... I shall expect him... 
Good bye, Herr Major. (Lays down the receiver. To 
Schultz) : That was the corps headquarters. 

ScHuLtz : What, again ? 

WESSEL: We are to be honoured with a visit. 

ScHuLtTz : Who ? 

WessSEL: General Stafi Officer. 

ScHuLtz: Good. He can have a iesie of powder in this hell-hole. 

WESSEL: He’s a rather important person. 

ScHULTz : What’s he coming for ? 


WESSEL: To inspect the fortified positions ... especiaily Fort Eleven. 
Scuuttz : Where’d we be without Fort Eleven ? 
WesseL: That fort’s our trump card all right... It commands the entire 


neighbourhood. The whole area covered by its guns. A 
regular wall of fire. If the Russians take it into their heads 
io attack, they’ll pay through the nose. 

Scuuurz: If that bird from H.Q. had a taste of at least one air-bombing, 
like the one we had yesterday. it would do him a bit of good: 

WESSEL: It was hot all right. 

Scuvu tz : Every bomb dropped round the fort. 

WersseL: What's the odds? A fort like Eleven can’t be taken from the 
air. Command will put over the job. I’d take a bet on that, 
Lieutenant. 

Scuuitz: I haven’t, the least doubt about it. 

WesseL: And to be recommended in 2 Genera] Staff Officer’s report 
won't be a bad thing, either. 

Scnu rz: I should say not. 

WersseL: What’s happened to the great man? He’s late. 

Scauttz: When did he start? 

WesseL: Ten past nine, by plane... and it is now... (both consult their 
watches) seven minutes to eleven ... Queer. 
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SCHULTZ : 
WESSEL : 


WESSEL : 
ScHULTZ : 
CHULTZ : 


WESSEL 


Senuzirz : 


WESSEL 


SCHULTZ : 
WESSEL : 


Scsvz 


WESSE. - 
ScHuLrTz : 
WESESL : 


cx os ad aro ed 
SCWULEZ : 


WESSES : 


A hour’s flying .. . less. 

He probably stopped on the way to visit another lot. -. And 
then. es you know, these staff birds don’t hurry themselves. 
Big nobs never Go. 

They’ve a snug job, sitting safely on their rears, doing their 
fighting on paper . . . sending the loot home to their girl- 
friends. Not like us... 

Now, now, don’t grouse. The parcel you sent yesterday wasn’t 
so bad. Four pairs of ladies’ shoes, fur coat, leg of ham . 

A whole departmental store. 


: That’s all very well, Colonel... 


Why are you down in the dumps? 
Theve’s good reason for it. 

Wrat’s happened ? 

Nothing particular. 

Quite. But what? 

The guerillas. 

sae kat again ? ; 
Taev wrecked another train... this morning. 
The devil tney did ! 

The third this week. 

We 2o did 167 

ame feilow, apparently. 


¥ oraers have not been carried out ?” 

sive ‘as a will-o ’-the-wisp ... We have scoured the 
he villages round . 

tea officer. 1: is your 395 to catch him. 


fouRnc out who he is? 


Qari F Py Sere 
SSC E aes 


WwW Hae sal f 


SCHULTZ : 
WESSEL : 
SCHULTZ : 
Wess: : 


ScHuLrz : 


WESSEL : 
SCHULTZ : 
Wussa. : 


ay 3 Aata 


cae the Germen army, are 
ali this time trying to catch a wretched hae 
nd not even catching him. 


1A. 


>it) Herr Colonédi 14. 


a disevace ! 

ers f examined a group of collective farmers. 

Weil ? 

And, as you know, I am not a bad hand at questioning. 

And what did you find out? 

Nothing. {After a pause.) They are incredible people. It’s 
like trying to make a stone wall talk. 

You have them shot, of course ? 

Yes. 

But that was yesterday. What did you do today, after the 
accident to the train ? 

achment of motor-cyclists have been searching the woods 

since morning. 
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WessEL: Act, lieutenant! Act! Get hold ‘of the villagers. -Torture 
them, make them speak! And-*shoot them if they. don’t. 
What the devili—you can’t expect me to fight’ with armed 
fanatics in my rear |... (Glances out of the window.) Your 
motor-cyclists are coming back. 

Scuurrz (goes to the window and calls): Hi, hi! 

WESSEL: Weil, what’s the: news ? 

Scuuutz.: One moment; Herr Colonel. ..-(Exit:) 
(Wessel stands at the: window and.hums; “ Deutschiand, 
Deutschland, weber Alies,”: -The-télephone. rings:) 


WESSEL (takes up the receiver) : Colonel: Wessel speaking..: . Yes,;-?’m 
listening ... What’s that ? . No, d-am sorry, I can’t .7¢ J 
cannot ieame Neelam: awaiting an important visitor . .:.:frem 


G.H.Q...- Yes, any minute. ....Call again later -.. (Lays-down 
the-recewer and again: hums “ Deutschland, Deutschlund, 
ueber Alles.” The door opens and Schultz appears, allow- 
ing a fair-headed girl to pass into the’ room before him. .This 
is Oksana:) What have you got there? 

. SCHULTZ; Our: motorcyclists caught her in the woods near the gulley. 

WESSEL : Well? 

ScHULTz: Apparently: she -was trying to get (Hrouee to the guerillas 

WESSEL: We’ll loosen the little ge tongue. 

SCHULTZ: You may be sure of that. 

.WerssEt :.. Too bad. -’ve-no Russiane Ta have talked to this bird myself. 

Scuu.rz: Leave her. to me. Herr Colonel. 'T’l}:make :her warble. 


WesseL: Torture her... torture her... torture her, but make her speak 
. We have got to learn ‘the: epee of that guerilla 
detachment. 


(A tall man in cofiicer Ss uniform enters.) 
OFFICER : Who are you going to torture . : . Colonel ? 


WESSEL: This filthy slut here ... But; I beg your pardon, whom have 
I the honour ?- a 

Orricer : I'll introduce myself... I have come here on High Command 
instructions.. I.am Ober-Lieutenant von Dorn... (Presents 


his documents.). 
WESSEL ( fae him over rapidly and beaming): Herr Ober-Lieutenant 
. (They shake hands.) Why, of course, I was told you 
-were coming. I’ve been waiting for you anxiously .. . (Offers 
shim a: chair.) Please sit down. And allow: me to introduce 
Lieutenant. Schultz, my intelligence officer, a fine chap. 
Orricer : Pleased. to meet you. (Hé: offers him: his: hand: stiffly and with 
a touch of hauteur.) What’s the news, lieutenant ? 
‘Wersse.:. Our-chief.trouble is the guerillas. There’s a detachment operat- 
‘ing in. these parts commanded by.a man called Arsenny—a 


‘schoolmaster .... 
‘OFFICER : I -have-heard of him. 
WesseL: I am not surprised... The audacity of this detachment’s raids 


is pretty widely known. 
& 


OFFICER : 
WESSEL : 
SCHULTZ : 


OFFICER : 
WESSEL : 
SCHULTZ : 
OFFICER : 
SCHULTZ : 
OFFICER : 
‘SCHULTZ : 
WESSEL : 
OFFICER : 


WESSEL : 
OFFICER : 


WESSEL : 
OFFICER : 


WESSEL : 
OFFICER : 


WESSEL : 


OFFICER : 


SCHULTZ : 
‘OFFICER : 


WESSEL : 


OFFICER : 


OKSANA : 


And you haven’t discovered him yet ? 
He seems to vanish into thin air. 


It is no easy job in these swamps and forests ... We have de- 
tachments of motor-cyclists and scouts combing the wildest 
spots... 

Results ? 

We caught this pretty thing just now. 


She was trying to make her way through to the guerillas. 

She'll be questioned, of course ? 

Surely, Herr Ober-Lieutenant. 

She doesn’t look the sort that will say much. 

There are ways... 

Lieutenant Schultz is an expert. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, but I am afraid that you approach this 
delicate matter much too bluntly ... I hear, Herr Colonel, 
you even roar at them. 

But, Herr Ober-Lieutenant ... 

Yes, yes, I understand, we are all a little overwrought. These 
guerillas have put our nerves on edge. But one has to hold 
oneself in. Intimidation often has the opposite effect from 
the one desired. Especially in this country... 

The people here are an odd breed. 

Well, then, since force doesn’t work, try persuasion. This young 
woman, Colonel, may be of use to us. Perhaps she will 
prove to be the thread that will help us-unravel the whole 
skein... 

If I could only think that ! 

Have you tried talking to her? Or doesn’t your knowledge of 
Russian rise to it ? 

I don’t speak a word. Lieutenant Schultz will talk to her. He 
knows: Russian quite well. 

Splendid .. . However, Herr Colonel ... we have rather wan- 
dered from our subject ... the purpose of my visit... 
(Suddenly to Schultz) : If you would be kind enough to 
order me a cup of hot coffee, Herr Lieutenant, I should be 
very much obliged... 

Very well, sir... (Ezit.) 

As I. was saying, Herr Colonel, the purpose of my visit .. . 
(Suddenly) : You know, that’s a charming little thing. She 
has quite caught my fancy ... Bold, fine eyes... What? 

I am a soldier. I haven’t got much of an eye for feminine 
charms. 

How she stares at me... (Goes up to Oksana and chucks her 
under the chin. She pretends to resist.) How are you, 
Oksana? You are the daughter of Yakov the forester, aren’t 
you’... (He speaks quickly and in a different tone of voice. 
He is speaking Russian now, not German.) 

Yes. I was trying to get through to your detachment. 
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ARSENNY : Speak openly. That fat swine doesn't understand a word of 
Russian. 

Oxsana: They tortured our villagers, but not one of them betrayed you. 
By a piece of luck I escaped being tortured and managed to 

run away. But I was caught again, as you see . 

ARSENNY : Never mind, Oksana, we'll get you free. 

WESSEL: Why, you seem to have a splendid command of the language, 
Herr Ober-Lieutenant .. . 

ARSENNY : Yes, not bad. In fact, I know it as well as German. (To 
Oksana) : Don’t worry, everything is Se to be all right. 
Fort Eleven will be blown into the air... The road will then 
be open for our troops ! 

Oxsana: If only they don’t find out!... 

ARSENNY : Everything has been foreseen. Everything has been worked 
out to a tee. Now, then, pretend to be docile... (He chucks 
her under the chin again. She does not resist.) 

WESSEL (admiringly) : Well, I must say, you do know how to handle 


prisoners... 

ARSENNY : Prisoners of the female sex. I would add, Colonel ... The 
girl was frightened. One must know how to win their 
confidence. 


WESSEL: You must be a great favourite with the ladies. 

ARSENNY :Oh, a woman’s heart, you know. One must know how to 
touch the tender chord. 

WEsseéi.: You are a magician! 1 would like you to continue your con- 
versation with her, Herr Ober-Lieutenant, since the be- 
ginning has been so auspicious... 

ARSENNY : There is plenty of time for that . . . I must first attend to the 
business I came for... (Schultz enters with a cup of coffee) 
... That is very kind of you, Herr Lieutenant... (Takes the 
cup.) This is the very thing I wanted ... (Sips slowly, 
frowning.) 

WESSEL: This so-called coffee isn’t so good . 

ARSENNY : It’s a drink. I even like it. Let us ‘get down to business. My 

time is short. The purpose of my visit is . 

WESSEL: I have been informed about it. 

ARSENNY : Fort No. 11 ! 

WESSEL: The one thing which is holding up the Russians so effectively. 

ArSENNY : Exactly . .. The Command instructed me to make a minute 
examination of the fort, to check up on stocks of munitions 
and to see that it is ae reliable. 

WESSEL: You may rest at ease... Fortification is my soaciality. 
ARSENNY :In that case don’t let us waste another moment. (Glances at 
his watch.) I have scarcely a minute to spare. 

WESSEL: It isn’t very far. 

(They make towards the door.) 

ArsEenny (stopping) : By the way, Lieutenant, the Colonel and I have 

already established contact with our young friend . . She 
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seems to be quite willing to talk... (Goes up to Oksana and 
puts her encouragingly on the shoulder): You have only to 
treat her gently... ; 

WESSEL. ‘That’s so, Lieuitenant......Herr von Dorn just chucked her 
under the chin and she quite melted .. . You have only to 
carry on in the same style. .... 

SenuLtz: Very well, sir... (Exit Colonel Wessel and Arsenny. A puuse.) 
Well, we can be more gentie, if that’s the case... (Govs up 
to Oksana.) Now, my dear,-I should. like to have a little 
oleasant. chat with you .... (Oksana is silent.) Sit down, 
please ... Don’t be afraid, f am very kind-hearted 
‘Moves up a chair. Ciesane remains standing.) Now, tell 
me, my dear, do yvov know this Atsenn ya 2... (Oksana does 
mot reply.).... ..He is a wicked man ... He kiils kind German 
soldiers... . (Oksanu. is silent.).... . Speak, I won't hurt you 

. Lam very gentile... ( Okan says nothing.) Come. my 
dear. i (Chucks her under the chin.) 

Oxsana (slaps him soundly on the face) : Skunk ! 

ScuHuttz (tistownded) :.Oh,oh!... (Reaches for his revolver.) So that’s 
it, you Russian swine !'. .. (Oksana .remains calm and 
silent.) So you don’t want to be treated kindly! ... Very 
well... now'I will talk to you like a soldier... (He menac- 
ingly. ons the revolver on the table before him.) Where 
is Arsenny? (Oksana does not reply.). Where is Arsenny, 

ask you ?:,.:. (Schultz is now shouting. He lifts his hand as 
if to strike. -But at that moment a noise is. heard. The door 
is jlung open and aman ‘staggers .in dressed in filthy, 
tattered clothing of a military type. It is von Dorn.) 

Vow Dorn (panting) : Where is the Colonel? ... 7 must see the Colonel 
immediately. ! 

Soarear 4 ;And who:are:you?.-:. 

Von Dorn : Von Dorn, officer of the Genera: stati. (He-collapses into «a 


chair.) 

SCHULTZ: ‘But that can’t be! . = 

Von Dorn :I must see the Colone! ationce ! .:. My airplane had to make 
a forced landing in ihe: woods .. : Jt was’ surrounded by 
guerillas ... My documents na ve been stolen by “that 
notorious scoundrel, Arsenny .:.,T had the greatest difficulty 
in making my escape. :: Wheres is the Colonel? I must see 

: chim immediately !... 
Scuutrz: Arsenny!... They have both gone to the fort ... 


Von Dorn: To the fort ! . ;:..For God’s sake. run. 
(Schultz-dashes to the. door.) . 

Oxsana (grasping the situation) : Stop! ... (She seizes.the revolver 
from the table and covers Schultz and von Dorn. They star’ 
back.) You won't.escape, you bandits ! 

(Pause. A deafening explosion.':Pause. Suddenty Arsenr 
appears.in the, doorway. His smoke-blackened. face is cover 
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with blood. He can scarcely stand on his feet. a his Hees 
is triumphant and exulting.) 

ARSENNY : That was a neat job! A couple of hand-grenades fare into | 
the munitions dump. and the fort went shooting up into the 
air... As well as a colonel and a hundred Nazis...I ama 
little damaged. you see, but I managed to run to safety . 
(Distant cheering is heard.) That’s our lads going into the 
attack ... Do you hear, Oksana? (To Schultz) : Well, what 
de vou think, she is a nice Russian girl, isn’t she ? 

(The cheering draws nearer and nearer. Von Dorn and 
Schultz stand as if petrified. Oksana keeps covering them 
with the revolver. Pause.) 


CURTAIN. 


TIME BOMB by Roland Gant 


I am a bomb disposal man, 

digying scrap iron from clay and chalk. 
H.E. and steel are nothing new 

to us—we do not ‘sidestep 

at the explosion-pregnant bomb 

‘who saw the cast made in Manchukuo 
and the casing welded in the Reichstag fire. 
Yempered at Guernica and Madrid. 
polished in Austria and Prague. 

the time fuse set at Munich. 

We hurtled with it through a year 

of peace as known in our time, 

there was no shock in September 

when we came to earth. 

Finland was thought by fools 

to be the great delayed explosion— 

it was only the A.A. gun 

guarding against the direct hit. 

We have nothing now 

but the shovel and pick 

and two blister-hardened hands 

to dig for the world to be. 

and timber to shore the hollow 

gutted architecture of our lives. 

But we can plan and design, 

in our steel-digging hours, 

the bright ploughshare and pylon 

to replace our pig-snouted scrap iron. 
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SHADOWS OF THE PAST 


This is a first-hand uccount of the experiences of a young Latvian, 
who was arrested in 1934, at the age of 18, kept for eight months in ua 
preliminary jail. a year in a juvenile prison; one year and a half in the 
Central Prison in solitary confinement and sent—after his 21st birthday 


—on hard labour digging peat. 


The official accusation was belonging to 


the Communist Party and organising youth. He is now fighting with the 
Red Army and has been wounded. This was written when he was in 
England for the purpose of demonstrating to a sceptic that Latvian 
fascism “ wus quite as bad as all that.” 


66 
= So he has been an active one,” 


said the Commandant of the prison, 
looking at the file. “All right, 
you. take him and teach him to be- 
have himself ’’—and he pointed to 
one of the uniformed men around 
him. The person in front of him 
was a pale young boy of 19, in a 
‘orn and worn-out brown suit. with 
shaggy brown hair. Hollow cheeks 
and deeply set blue eyes with the 
characteristic shadows spoke of 
18 months preliminary imprison- 
ment: of the hell in the cellars of 
the secret police; beatings, cross- 
examinations ;desperate and deter- 
mined attempts to maintain his 
human dignity, to obtain the rights 
due to him. 

Another chapter had _ started. 
He was transferred to the big Cen- 
tral Prison where long-term politi- 
cals were kept alongside with the 
worst criminals—murder, robbery, 
assault. A week he spent in the 
* predistribution ” cell; 40 people 
in a tiny space full of smells and 
teeming with vermin. Now this 
week seemed a paradise compared 
with what was expecting him. He 
did not wait long. A loud, drunken 
voice was soon heard in the cor- 
ridor. “Where is that rascal; give 
me that communist dog,” and a 
stream of swear-words followed. 


The boy looked helplessly around 
into the rough faces of the 
criminals, now full of sympathy 
and encouragement. Then he 
pulled himself together and walked. 
out as the heavy door opened—his 
belongings under his arm. 

So this was the famous Second 
Block. He had seen it from out- 
side before, with its many small 
windows and the tiny holes at the 
top for the “cages.” Now he was 
inside. The huge empty hall with 
narrow iron stairs and iron gal- 
leries along the walls. And in- 
numerable small doors in the 
walls; with a live human being 
suffering behind each of them. 

“There he is at last, boys; we’ve 
been waiting for you, our dear 
friend.” The voice came out of a 
group of three fellows in black 
uniforms, high boots; and straps 
and buttons. One was a huge Rus- 
sian with a gorilla face. His name 
was Tikhomirov which means 
“quiet and peaceful.” Amongst 
the prisoners he was nicknamed 
“the strangler,” for his favourite 
trick was to strangle the men till 
they got blue in their faces, then 
to let them go and start again. 
The other two were handsome 
young boys, well proportioned and 
trained. One of them, a ginger- 


haired fellow. approached the boy 
slowly and walked around him in 
apparent curiosity. Then, with a 
vapid movement he pulled the 
boy’s woollen skiing cap over his 
eyes. A strong blow on the jaw 
emphasized the action and a burst 
of loud laughter from the other 
two accompanied it. The voy did 
not move. He just pulled the cap 
up and looked steadily into the 
jailer’s eye—that look full of con- 
tempt and hatred that always 
made them mad with “ those politi- 
cals.” Another pull at the cap, 
another blow. A third one. The 
boy took the cap off. “There you 
are; that’s the ‘spirit:; isn’t he 
learning fast” were the comments. 
Then a yell from the Russian. 
“What are you standing there for? 
Off with your clothes.” “But I’ve 
just been searched twice.” “ Ain’t 
he spiteful? Off, I said.” and a 
kick with an  iron-shod boot 
brought his words home emphati- 
cally. While the boy was undress- 
ing the other two got busy with 
his things. There the search con- 
sisted mainly of turning the jam- 
pot out on the blanket, putting the 
day’s dinner—a salted herring—on 
the books, cutting open all the 
seams, tearing off the covers of the 
books. All this was accompanied 
by rude laughter and jokes in- 
dicating that they were having a 
superb time. The boy had un- 
dressed completely in the mean- 
time, and the two started examin- 
ing his clothes in a similar way. 
The Russian meanwhile slowly un- 
buckled his leather belt. With a 
swish the first stroke hit the boy’s 
shoulders. The second, the third. 
Soon the other two joined in. One 
produced a rubber truncheon ; the 
other one used his fists and boots. 


A strong blow with the truncheon 
across the back threw him off his 
feet. Then a wild beating fol- 
lowed. Suddenly they stopped. 
“We haven’t searched him pro- 
perly yet; get up, you swine.” 


A humiliating search followed. 
The three men revelled in their 
game with this wonderful toy—a 
live human body. Dirty fingers 
pushed. pinched, scratched. Filthy 
remarks and suggestions were ex- 
changed. At last this was over, 
too. The ragged and torn clothes 
were now returned inside-out and 
the boy was made to put them on. 
The sight was amusing enough. So 
amusing in fact that a few more 
black uniforms appeared, to have 
a laugh and see what a real, live 
anti-fascist looked like. 

During the whole procedure the 
boy did not utter a sound. From 
time to time he tried to protect 
his face with his hands, to dodge 
the blows. Now the show was 
coming to an end and he would 
soon be behind one of those doors 
andes 

No, he wouldn’t. “Look at this” 
—a tiny piece of cigarette paper 
was lying on the floor. He had 
tried to smuggle it in—to be able 
to write a few words to his neigh- 
bours, to try and get contact with 
the comrades. For the huge block 
was a living organism. Hundreds 
of tortured people were trying to 
keep up the banner of humanity, 
comradeship, warmth and friend- 
ship against the brutality and 
ugliness of unleashed fascism. The 
walls lived with the faint taps 
telling about wives and sweet- 
hearts, dreams and yearnings—as 
well as of the grim reality of the 
daily struggle. Words of en- 
couragement and support trickled 


walls and the bars. 
They feared 


through the 
The fascists knew it. 
it and they hated it. 


“ Where did you get this from ?” 
they shouted excitedly. “He may 
have some more on him, let’s 
search him again. “I haven't any 
more.” It was no good. The whole 
scene was repeated more brutally 
and more painfully. “I shall not 
tell you how I gut it,” was all they 
got out of him. Slows rained down 
on the nude bsay, but the boy did 
not feel them. A queer stupor 
came over him-—the same. that 
overcame him that November 
night in 1934 when the thugs of 
the secret police heard the same 
words. Every feciing of time or 
sensation disappeared. Ajl that re- 
mained was “I shali not tell them.” 
He vaguely remembered a chase 
across the hall, blows, yells, a slam 
of a black iron door, and there he 
was, in a grey cell. naked amongst 
the disorder of the things thrown 
iii one by one by the jailers. It 
was suddenly strangely quiet. The 
setting sun was throwing 2 red 
light on the snow-clad roof of 
another block visible through the 
little window near the ceiling. Ii 
was bitter cold, about 60 degrees 
outside. His body started aching. 
He felt himself. He was covered 
with bruises, weals and the 
well-known “sausages” from the 
truncheon. His chest, shoulders, 
arms and legs were full of them. 
“And more than two years of 
this,” he thought. Oh, for strength ; 
strength and endurance. Not tc 
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go mad; not to become a wreck ; 
not to become a whining despic- 
able piece of nothing, asking for 
pardon, promising to be good— 
anything, but not that. He thought 
of Erica. She sold her beautiful 
young body, the body he loved so 
much, to thé fascist. She got oui. 
Perhaps she was right. She may 
be in his arms at this very moment 
-—-a juicy sensuous melody shot 
through his head... 


Cold shivers went over his body. 
The pain increased; and with it 
the feeling of fear that his strength 
might fail, and his tenacity and 
perseverance. Deep hatred filled 
him—hatred of the vile system 
which crippled youth. ambitions, 
love. Which brought out fear 
and uncertainty. desperation, and 
death. Oh, for some strength—if 
there was only a god to give it to 
me! 


A quiet tap on the wall. The 
boy rushed to it. 


“W-H-O A-R-E Y-O-U 2?” came 
the Morse signals. He answered. 
Warmth filled his heart. and hope. 
There was another human being 
like him, a comrade suffering like 
him. No, it’s not a god who gives 
strength. It’s ourselves. Our 
unity and comradeship and love 
towards each other. 


“D-I-D T-H-E-Y B-E-A-T 
Y-O-U?” . “Y-H-S.”— “"T-H-E-Y 
B-E-A-T M-E T-O-O.  S-T-I-C-K 
I-T, C-O-M-R-A-D-E.” 


HE STUCK IT 


BERTRAND RUSSELL | yy cedic Dover 


| FEEL I know Bertrand Rus- 


sell very well. I was often in and 
out of a house where he came to 
life in intimate anecdotes, while 
his work shaped and supported my 
personal behaviour for many 
years. In the post-war world in 
which I grew up, his books were 
exciting events. They offered in- 
tellectual adventure to the young 
men and woman of my generation 
who had found the rational path. 
though in the middle thirties many 
of us looked forward to them with 
a foreboding of ultimate dis- 
appointment. 


For one expected so much from 
Bertrand Russell. He was the 
dominant figure of the progressive 
world in the twenties. His reputa- 
tion as a mathematician was 
already a legend. We knew him, 
rather vaguely but very respect- 
fully, as an original thinker who 
had broken from the conventions 
of cause and effect, from the pre- 
vailing theories of mind and 
matter, and had seen the universe 
as correlated events which he had 
fitted into a new and universal 
system of logic. 

More than this we knew him as 
a man whose integrity and terrific 
sincerity as a scientist, a humanist 
and a person was unquestioned. 
His work on behalf of intellectual 
emancipation, of education in the 
widest sense of the word, was ex- 
haustive and inspiring. His battles 
‘on behalf of justice and liberty 
and human decency had given him 
the stature of a hero. 

Naturally, therefore, we ex- 
pected him to go forward. We 
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expected him to carry his energy 
and his philosophy beyond in- 
dividuals to the masses, beyond 
social generalisations and critic- 
isms in the abstract to the struggle 
for a fundamentai social change. 
But we were disappointed. With 
each successive book it became 
clearer that he lived, as George 
Santayana had said ot him before 
the last war, “In an atmosphere of 
academic disputation.” He could 
not move out of it into the market- 
place. He was a subjective idealist 
who could not relate his values to 
economic realities. He could only 
sit in his ivory tower offering good 
advice to those in a position to 
read his books, dissecting ideas and 
events, or moping gloomily about 
the future. And he did all this 
with the precision of a mathema- 
tician and the dry wit of the 
eighteenth century rationalists 
who are his spiritual companions. 


So we were disappointed, but l 
am not saying that we had any 
right to be disappointed. For one 
thing it is creditable enough when 
a man of Bertrand Russell’s back- 
ground can break from it suff- 
ciently to become one of the great 
pioneers of progressive work. For 
another, the limits of his develop- 
ment were always plaih enough to 
those who were not kneeling with 
closed eyes at the master’s feet. 
You will find them implicit in his 
first book on German Social Demo- 


cracy published in 1896. In that 
book the future pattern of his 
political thinking and _ utopian 


socialism is already set, just as 
clearly as the promise of his 


mathematical genius is contained 
in a treatise on geometry published 
in the following year. 


Since then the keys to his think- 
ing have been so widely and pro- 
fusely scattered that when I, 
greatly daring, had all his books 
placed before me in my public 
library, even the hardened habi- 
tues looked at the pile with 
amazement: ‘It is a pile that will 
some day provide a thesis for a 
scholar with a talent for “ academic 
disputation,” but I could only turn 
the half-remembered pages in 
search of revealing clues. Scep- 
tical Esays yielded the statement 
that “the world is full of know- 
ledge of all sorts that might bring 
such happiness as has never 
existed since man first emerged.” 
Again in his book On Education he 
writes : “I have tried to bring be- 
fore the reader the wonderful 
possibilities which are now open to 
us. Think what it would mean: 
health, freedom, happiness, kind- 
ness, intelligence, all nearly uni- 
versal. In one generation, if we 
chose, we could bring the millen- 
nium.” 

There is much more in this vein, 
but these questions reveal as well 
as any the beliefs on which much 
of Bertrand Russell’s work is 
founded. They have led him to 
insistence on rational education, 
unimpeded by prudery. snobbish- 
ness and commercialism. They 
have urged him to write not only 
on education in all its aspects, but 
on the closely related problems of 
marriage, morals, sex, leisure, the 
scientific outlook and so on as well. 
They have converted him from a 
philosopher into a_ publicist of 
philosophy. 

He writes, hopefully, for adults, 
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but his main concern is for chil- 
dren. He knows that “The im- 
portant time for education is from 
conception to the end of the fourth 
year,’ because in that phase of 
growth the “raw material of in- 
stinct is ethically neutral, and can 
be shaped either for good or evil 
by the influence of environment.” 
And just as he put his pacificism 
into practice during the last war 
by going to prison for his convic- 
tions, so he put his educational 
theories to the test by starting a 
nursery school run on the most 
liberal, rational and co-operative 
lines. 

This experiment, and his re- 
lations with individuals, proves 
that he is not entirely a theoreti- 
cian coldly concerned with the 
pursuit of knowledge. In fact, to 
him love is “more fundamental, 
since it will lead intelligent people 
to seek knowledge. in order to find 
out how to benefit those they 
love.” He attaches great import- 
ance to love. It is “a durable fire 
in the mind ever burning.” It 
gives warmth to his bird-bright 
eyes, it recurs in his popular books 
as often and unexpectedly as the 
Negro spirituals do in Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony. It is 
the major theme of The Conquest 
of Happiness, which is perhaps the 
simplest general summary of his 
approach to life and its problems. 


“Love,” he writes in that book, 
“is the first and commonest form 
of emotion leading to co-operation, 
and those who have experienced. 
love with any intensity will not 
be content with a philosophy that 
supposes their highest good to be 
independent of that of the person 
loved ... I do not pretend that 
love in its highest form is com- 


mon, but I do maintain that in its 
highest form it reveals values 
which must otherwise remain un- 
known, and has itself a value 
which is untouched by scepticism, 
although sceptics who are incap- 
able of it may falsely attribute 
their incapacity to their sceptic. 
ism.” 

This statement is charged with 
great human wisdom, which sets 
the reader thinking of its many 
applications. Yet it also reveals 
the limitations of the author. For 
he merely accepts the fact that the 
highest form of love is not 
common, and nowhere consider the 
social changes which could bring 
it more widely ‘nto human experi- 
ence. 


Elsewhere in the same book he 
says that “The best type of affec- 
tion is reciprocally life-giving; 
each receives affection with joy 
and gives it without effort, and 
each finds the whole world more 
interesting in consequence of the 
existence of this reciprocal happi- 
ness ... Obstacles, psychological 
and social, to the blossoming of 
reciprocal affection are a grave 
evil, from which the world has 
always suffered and still suffers 

Caution is enjoined both in 
the name of morality and in the 
name of worldly wisdom, with the 
result that generosity and adven- 
turousness are discouraged where 
the affections are concerned. All 
this tends to produce timidity and 
anger against mankind, since many 
people miss throughout life what 
is really a fundamental need, and 


to nine out of ten an indispen-. 


sable condition of a happy and 
expansive attitude towards the 
world ... I do say that the only 
sex relations that have real value 
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are those in which there is no re- 
ticence and in which the whole per-., 
sonality of both becomes merged 
in a new collective personality. Of 
all forms of caution, caution in 
love is perhaps the most fatal tc 
true happiness.” 


Now this. is really grand stuff, 
and I am proud to be able to en- 
large its audience a little. But it 
is limited by the same funda- 
mental fault of being addressed to 
sensitive individuals among the in- 
telligentsia. Like most of his 
analyses and advice it stops at the 
top of the mountain, for he never 
climbs down to the economic 
eauses of any of the phenomena 
he describes or discusses. In_ his 
world the millions in the valleys, 
and the basic causes of their 
troubles, do not seem to exist. He 
is remote from reality. 


Listen to him, for instance, talk- 
ing about hobbies. He asks us to 
“Consider what a vast field of 
ecstasy opens before the imagina- 
tion when one thinks of collecting 
old china, snuff-boxes, Roman 
coins, arrowheads, and flint imple- 
ments. It is true that many of 
us are too ‘superior’ for these 
simple pleasures ... For my part, 
I collect rivers...” It never 
strikes him as much more true 
that most of us have neither the 
time nor the money for these 
simple pleasures, leave alone col- 
lecting rivers. 

And it never strikes him this 
way because Bertrand Russell is 
essentially incapable of going be- 
yond “the atmosphere of academic 
disputation,” of going beyond the 
reformation of the intelligentsia in 
the world he knows to the larger 
task of fighting for radical changes 


in the very existence of the under- 
privileged masses: he occasionally 
sees through his telescope. It is a 
pity. For it fossilised him in the 
‘twenties. It made him a museum 


SOCIAL DEMOCRAT 


H: was a little boy who loved 
his bus conductor’s uniform. He 
had a wonderful curl on the top of 
his head. The little Viennese bus 
conductor was very proud of his 
curl and he wouldn’t let anyone 
touch it. 

On sunny mornings, he and his 

nurse used to walk in the park 
near the tram terminus. The con- 
ductors and drivers used to sit 
there in front of yellow bushes 
— called golden rain — sunning 
themselves. His nurse and he were 
both good Social Democrats. He 
was five. 
He would walk up to the con- 
ductors in his uniform, salute and 
say “Friendship,” and they would 
return his salute very gravely and 
say. ‘Friendship, Comrade.” He 
would be very happy—he was one 
of them. 

On May. Day, he and his nurse 
would cover the wheels of his little 
hand-cart with crepe-paper, and 
they would push it together in the 
procession. On ordinary days he 
played in the children’s splash pool 
in the Karl Marx Hof. the block 
of workers’ flats near which he 
lived. 

Then he came to England. His 
lederhosen were laughed’ at. but he 
soon spoke-English and learned to 
fight like the English’ boys. 

Next time he went back to 
Vienna, he wore a prim English 
school cap. He was very proud of 
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piece—an interesting and instruc- 
tive relic for those who can afford 
to study antiques. 

[Published as broadcast by per- 
mission of the B.B.C.] 


by Kurt 


the school cap, it made him look 
like an Englishman. His old nurse 
took him to speak to the Domestic 
Workers’ Union. No, there was 
not always fog in England, he said. 
They called him the young Eng- 
lander and he was happy. He 
even spoke Viennese with a faintly 
English accent. He was going 
swimming with some friends in the 
Old Danube. What were those new 
patches of concrete in the Kar] 
Marx Hof? Repairs to cover up 
the shell-holes. Shell-holes? Yes. 
they got the artillery to fire on the 
crowded flats, they told him: He 
stirred uneasily. 


When he heard of the Anschluss 
he was furious and wanted to cry. 
but that was un-English. He was 
at College, rowed and was in love. 


He’s only a dirty Jew, she said. 
He had his work, he was reading 
Economics. One Christmas vac. he 
went to work in the blitz in the 
East End. Working class wasn’t 
just a word meaning labour force. 
It was a grimy, warm: people. 
funny just like those he knew at 
the Karl Marx Hof. He didn’t 
salute and say “Friendship, Com- 
rade,” but he poured out cups of 
cocoa and told the children fairy 
stories while it hurtled down out- 
side. 


Now he belongs... where? 
Well, he’s writing this story. for 
“Our Time.” 


PARIS, 1942 by Honor Arundel 


In every cafe they smoke and swear, 
Swilling champagne and bad French beer: 
They bribe the women with cigarettes. 
And keep one hand on their bayonets. 

And in every cafe that suits their will 

FOR GERMANS ONLY is hung on the wall. 


Along the boulevard, the park. the pub. 
The cinema, theatre, the gay night-club. 
Wherever the field-grey dares to haunt. 
Cabaret, dancehall and restaurant. 
Wherever the jackboot dares to fall 

FOR GERMANS ONLY is hung on the wall. 


For the swastika sign with its whitc. red, black 
Has often led to a stab in the back. 

The storm-troopers’ badge has been sought in vain, 
And the field-grey floats down the sullen Seine. 
The Fascists prefer to be safe and lonely, 

And they label the city FOR GERMANS ONLY. 


But one day the General slopes down the street 
And the soldiers follow on wary feet, 

And on every lamp-post that is in sight 

FOR GERMANS ONLY is painted white, 

On every lamp-post exclusive space 

Where the swastika’d rats can swing in their place. 


The General bellows, the soldiers falter 

And every collar seems tight as a halter, 

For whoever they torture, however they rave, 
The city will still be a conqueror’s grave. 

The people of Paris have plainly spoken— 
The Fascist neck shall be bent and broken. 


SECOND FRONT by A. H. Cooke 


Who are they stumbling over their own bones 
Whose are those voices void of human tones 
Whose are those faces knife-lined with despair 
And rapt in hate’s huge reverie? O there 
My comrades O my brothers vou in prison 

In Europe’s clanging cave of bones in prison | 
In barbed frontiers exposed to torment by 


The hopeless jailor with the hopeless eve. 


If we cling to the cold way cling to hold 
What we hold as we hold to make glory make gold 
If we imperial and deserving death 


Cry England England with a dying breath 


Then sink this island down a thousand feet 
And let the Atlantic and the Channel meet 

In thundering spray over Pennine and remain 
Atlantic larger so and choppy plair. 

Washing some tiny islands of grouse and deer 
England Atlantis Albion gone from here 

In dreadful memory and England’s name 


To Europe’s posterity one word for shame. 
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THE PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA 


IS BUILDING 


A PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


The Story of the London Philhar- 

monic Orchestra since 1939 and its 

latest Venture in Taking the 
Orpheum, Golders Green. 


At the outbreak of war, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
which had been founded in 1932 by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, was faced 
with disruption as the controlling 
company went into liquidation. 
The Orchestra had been welded 
into a fine artistic unity under 
Beecham, but it was a luxury 
orchestra designed to meet the de- 
mands of a special public, and in 
September that public was not in 
evidence. 

The members of the L.P.O. had 
no intention of allowing the work 
of seven years to be wrecked. The 
Orchestra decided to organise itself. 
A committee from among the 
orchestral players was formed. and 
all outside interests and influences 
were rigidly excluded. There was 
no capital but the spirit of the 
Orchestra. They realised that an 
entirely new appeal had to be 
made if the Orchestra was to play 
a justifiable part during the war; 
they felt that music had a job to 
do necessary to the war effort and 
that in such a time there definitely 
was no room for a minority musi- 
cal audience—-the work of the 
Orchestra had to be made avail- 
able to the people of the country. 
the war-workers and the uni- 
formed men and women. 


The first symphony concert of 
the war was given by the L.P.O. 
at Cardiff. It was the first of a 
long succession in those awkward 
early days of the black-out, and 
progress was entirely by trial and 
error. There were crises when. 
though lack of funds, even the 
limited activity the Orchestra 
had sketched for itself seemed im- 
possible. The first was early in 
1940 and Sir Thomas Beecham 
saved the Orchestra for a while 
with an appeal at his farewell con- 
cert before leaving England. The 
second was after the fall of 
France and this time J. B. Priest- 
ley took part in a performance 
which he called “Musical Mani- 
festo.” It was more than a concert; 
it was a challenge, an assertion 
that, despite war, tragedy or des- 
pair, music had to be maintained. 
The public response saved the 
L.P.O. again, and it was then that 
Jack Hylton, the famous dance- 
band leader, took the Orchestra 
into theatres and music-halls to 
audiences for whom symphony 
music was still a novelty. From 
this point the success: of the 
Orchestra with the general public 
really began and there has been 
no looking back. A comprehen- 
sive scheme covering the whole 
country was planned and carried 
out, and the L.P.O. now regularly 
visits over a hundred towns be- 
tween London and Aberdeen. 

In peacetime this would have 


been no small enterprise—under 
blitz conditions it was something 
of a miracle. Shortly after the 
new plan of continuous tour had 
been put into operation, the air 
raids began. In spite of broken 
communications and the obvious 
difficulties connected with that 
time. the tour went on. It was 
tound that people wanted music 
more than ever; the Battle of 
Britain brought to millions the 
realisation of values which before 
had meant little to them. Coventry 
provides an example: before and 
during the first months of the war, 
occasional concerts met with con- 
siderable success. After the first 
bombing a new feeling was evi- 
dent. Since then, as the town be- 
came more and more battered, the 
audience grew steadily. and now 
when the ugliest rents and tatters 
have been tidied up, the audience 
is established and the seats are 
sold out within three days of a 
econcert’s announcement. Bristol. 
Southampton. Hull, and others 
offer the same evidence. 

The adventures and experiences 
of the L.P.O. since September. 
1939, are legion; the difficulties 
they have overcome include what 
they regard as the ordinary, dur- 
ing the air raids, and the extra- 
odinary, as when the Queen’s Hali 
was bombed and all their instru- 
ronents with it, the night before a 
concert was due to take place (and 
take place it did with borrowed 
instruments in a hastily requisi- 
tioned hall). In these war years 
only two concerts failed to take 
place as scheduled, and in both 
cases the reason was snow and ice. 
not the Luftwaffe. 

The L.P.O. in less than three 
years has transformed itself from 
an aristocratic orchestra playing 


to aristocratic audiences into a co- 
operative non-profit-making — and’ 
truly democratic orchestra, play- 
ing to the people all over the 
country—a real People’s Orches- 
tra. They play to packed hal!s 
wheiever they go; they play fifty 
weeks out of the year. And, on 
account of the size of England's 
concert halls they lose every year 
three thousand pounds. 


To offset this, they have taken 
the Orpheum. Golders Green, an 
excellently equipped modern 
theatre, seating 2,300 and situated 
in the centre of London’s newest 
industrial area. Here orchestra} 
concerts either by the L.P.O. or 
visiting orchestras are given every 
Sunday at 7 and during the week 
plays both modern anda classic. In 
the foyer there are exhibitions of 
paintings and photographs, and 
the Orpheum Music. Club holds 
Musical Brains Trust Meetings and 
talks on forthcoming programmes. 
illustrated by gramophone records. 


Prices are low to the public, and 
a special scheme allows factory 
workers and uniformed personné: 
to be charged one shilling only. 
Gradually a regular audience. 
often of block bookings from fac- 
tories in the district. is being built 
up. 

In fact, the L.P.O.—the People’s 
Orchestra—is rapidly building a 
People’s Theatre; and, more than 
that, a People’s Centre of Culture 
where, in one building, there wil! 
be regular programmes of orches- 
tral and chamber concerts, operas. 
ballets, new and classic plays, ex- 
hibitions and activities centred 
round these, such as the Music 
Club and possibly educational 
classes in theatre, music and kin- 
dred subjects. 


FILMS AND THEATRE 


Mr. Chaplin and Mrs. Miniver. 
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Tur Gold Rush,” made seven- 
teen years ago, has been tidied up 
by the film laboratories so that it 
runs smoothly as a_ brand-new 
film and has, added to it, a com- 
mentary written and spoken by 
Charlie Chaplin. It emerges from 
this refurbishing unscathed if not 
improved, and remains a super- 
latively good picture of The Little 
Man, astray in a hostile world, big- 
hearted and big of feet, comic but 
touching our teai’s as often as our 
laughter and emerging ultimately 
a figure of pathos rather than of 
fun. 


Charlie eating his boot, Charlie 
standing up to a bully—-contem- 
porary parallels more pungent 
than those of Mr. Pitt because 
without intention to draw parallels 
and having the added force of ap- 
parent prophecy. “The Gold 
Rush ” has certainly weathered its 
seventeen years and is stili an im- 
mensely enjoyable film. 


Symbolising the unbreakable 
spirit of the weak, Charlie Chaplin 
is international—he has no nation- 
ality or combines all. Mrs. 
Miniver is inescapably, inexor- 
ably, smugly English. Created in 
the columns of “The Times” by 
Miss Jan Struther, safe in Amer- 
ica; re-created and most ably by 
Miss Greer Garson; set to cellu- 
loid in America (and thank God 
for that; for English studios would 
have made the most hopelessly 
sentimental mawk of it), Mrs. 
Miniver is a picture of England 


by S John Woods 


meeting the calamity of war, told 
with the most complete realism. 
and alarmingly convincing. 


Here is the England of flower- 
shops and first-class carriages, an 
impeccable gentility from the up- 
per middle class and a working 
class that knows its place. This is 
the old order of things we are 
fighting to preserve. Or is it? 


The Arts Theatre Club. 

Odet’s “Awake and: Sing,” fol- 
lowed. by “Twelfth Night’; now. 
Jean-Jacques Bernard’s “The 
Springtime of Others,” to be fol- 
lowed by Farquhar’s “Constant 
Couple.” a Restoration comedy. 
and a new play by Peter Ustinoff 
-—the job the Arts Theatre Club is 
doing is a good one, within certain 
limits: limits less of “theatre” 
than social. 


That a play can be good theatre 
and at the same time socially in- 
apposite is partly a reflection on 
the present state of the theatre. 
partly a recognition that the 
theatre should play a social part. 
and that plays may be relevant or 
not according to society’s require- 
ments of the theatre at a particu- 
lar time. This aspect of the 
theatre’s job is of first importance 
and the way in which it is recog- 
nised, consciously and _ subcon- 
sciously by theatre managements 
is interesting: commercial man- 
agements with their eye wholly on 
the Box Office, recognise it with 
the supply of such girls as Miss 
Blandish; it is shown, too, in the in- 
creasing spate of war plays, com- 
ing, incidentally. at a time when 


the English film trade has officially 
clamped down on war pictures as 
Box Office returns seem to show a 
decline of public enthusiasm. 


But in these instances the factor 
accounted for is public demand, 


which is only one aspect of 
society’s requirements of the 
theatre. Other aspects are hardly 


catered for, except perhaps the 
educational with a good supply of 
the Classics and Ballet. The use 
of the theatre for propaganda is 
negligible: Unity Theatre carries 
on, Andre van Gyseghem and 
Jean Forbes-Robertson are tour- 
ing “Distant Point” under the 
auspices of C.E.M.A.. now an 
official Government Department : 
but the Ministry of Information. 
so far as I know, has no interest 
in the theatre. 


The Arts Theatre Club presented 
“ Awake and Sing” as its first pro- 
duction and this play has now 
transferred to the ‘Cambridge 
Theatre for a commercial run. Its 
next production, “ Twelfth Night,” 
died a natural death after an an- 
natural birth which brought it con- 
tumely in* excess of its merits. Its 
third production, “Springtime of 
Others,” exposes the fallacy on 
which it is built: Alec Clunes, the 
director of Arts, admits no interest 
in politics, an. interest solely in 
theatre. 

“Who is not with us . . ,” but at 
the same time every support 
should be given to the Arts since 
it is a sincere and important at- 
tempt to produce good plays. The 
fallacy arises out of this idea that 
plays can be graded good on a 
purely theatrical standard with no 


reference to social. cénditions: 
“Springtime of Others” is, thea- 
trically, a good play; but, at this 
time, it is the wrong play to pro- 
duce. It deals with the sex 
jealousies, and only the sex jeal- 
ousies, of three people: a mother. 
daughter and man. It is subtly 
beautiful, well produced and wel! 
acted ; but it has neither the sta- 
ture nor the standing of a classic. 
and while there is every justifica- 
tion for presenting Euripides, 
Shakespeare or Chekhov, there is 
none for Monsieur Bernard. 

To take this attitude to modern 
plays and to accept the contem- 
porary performance of the classics 
may seem arbitrary, but a play 
carries the stamp of its period and 
if the writer is taken as the vane, 
rather than producer or actor, the 
arbitrariness assumes shape. 

This suggests that our concern 
today should be utilitarian, that 
creative work which grinds no axe 
is out of place. I think this is the 
case for the theatre. The theatre 
uses words for the communication 
of ideas and emotions in dramatic 
shape. Art has its roots in social 
life and today it can, I think, be 
stated as a dogma that art must 
arise’ from social consciousness. 
Individual problems must be set 
aside in the austerity of war: in- 
dividuals must be seen not as 
separate entities, but in the social 
framework of which they form a 
part. A mother may love her 
daughter’s man; the problem to 
the individual is obviously of im- 
portance; but not to us—that par- 
ticular type of problem is a luxury 
we must first deserve by winning 
the war. 


HUNCHY 


Onz soldier was a little drunk 
and his friend was trying to keep 
him quiet. “Stow it, chum,” he 
said in an undertone and pulled 
him back in- his seat. Sitting 
opposite them in the railway car- 
vlage was an _ inoffensive-looking 
young man, and the mere sight of 
him seemed to annoy the soldier. 
Shaking his arm free, he lurched 
forward in his seat again, “ Well, 
\why don’t ’e answer, then,” he said 
aggressively. ‘“What I want to 
know is, wot ’e thinks ’e’s doing in 
this ruddy war. Why don’t ’e 
answer, eh?.” .His friend tried a 


friendly wink to the man opposite. 


The other shrugged his shoulders 
and lowered his head into his news- 
paper. He was dressed in an old 
raincoat and greasy overalls, which 
last had apparently escaped the 
soldier’s notice. It was impossible 
to argue with the soldier. who was 
now muttering. incoherently, his 
friend still trying to quieten him. 
The man in overalls looked up 
again and caught the eye of 
Hunchy sitting by the window. 
Now there was a man one could 
be sorry for. The soldier needed 
to.ask him no questions. Hunchy 
was feeling rather sorry for him- 
self just at that moment. How he 
envied the uniforms of all three. 
The khaki and the boiler-suit. His 
very nickname gave away the 
reason why neither would fit 
him. Humphrey soon turned into 
“ Hunchy,” when one shoulder was 
so absurdly higher than the other, 
and that ridiculous hump that set 
his head too far forward on his 


by Mira Harmer 


neck, and made him feel that 
everyone turned to stare at his 
back as he passed. If only he had 
been strong enough to work in the 
factory across. the road. -If only 
the shop where he did work wasn’t. 
right next door to the barrack 
square. If only he need not for 
ever hear the marching and the 
drillines, Sit onivesees - 

All dav long as he worked, set- 
ting up his camera, sorting the 
plates, soothing the customers, he 
could hear the marching feet, the 
jovial voices, the staccato com- 
mands.. In. Hunchy’s shop one day 
was very much like another. This 


morning an elderly lady was the 


first customer. “Could you take a 
” 


copy——.” she began. “I: beg your 
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pardon, madam.” said Hunchy. He 
hadn’t heard. Speak louder, please, 
louGer than the tramping and 
the shouting, » louder’ than. the 
yearning, crying.-.voice.in my 
heart. : “A ‘eopy;” she said 
ugain, even ‘more fainthy. than 
belore. “This . one’s’: so. faded:’” 
“Why not have a fresh one taken,” 
seseser Munchy. “This will be 
difficult to copy and expensive. 
too.” “ Thete won’t be any’ more,” 
said the woman, “it's ‘too late.” 
Her mouth twisted and she looked 
down into her open handbag with 
eyes that saw nothing. Hunchy 
understood. He turned away. 
going over to the light, and looked 
down into the pictured face. 


A fresh-faced, smiling schoolboy. 
turning as he looked into a grave- 
faced young fellow in uniform— 
what ‘had ity been ?=-Arn my—Navy: 
—? Hunéhy didn’t! like “to i ask: 
He came back to the woman. “J 
think [ can do it.” he said kindly. 
“the outlines are a little blurred. 
but 1 can copy it all right. anda 
perhaps I can touch it up a little. 
will that do?” 


The woman thanked him ‘and 
went. Hunchy got busy. This was 
tionist, operator. he developed and 
printed, retouched and coloured, 
did everything. Only on Satur- 
davs. the busiest day, would the 
head shop send along an assistant. 
The next customer was a young 
woman with a child. Hunchy 
usherec. them 
that little cardboard cubicle which 
housed the camera. and the make- 
believe garden ‘‘ background” and 
the rustic bench in the foreground 
on which the smiling subjects were 
posed. “Sit him in the centre, 


a one-man shop. He ‘was recep- © 


into the studio: | 


directed Hunchy. 


mother,” “ Now 
smile,” commanded the mother. 
‘ “Make!,@ nice picture: fon: Daddy” 
n% Hunchy sighed * ° ‘another: preture 
for a far-away daddy. ‘“‘ Daddy got 
a gun?” he asked. trying to gain 
the child’s interest for the new 
slide he was placing in position. 
“Wy daddy’s. got a big ship,” 
answered the child, his face alight 
‘and smiling. At the exact moment 
Hunchy vressed the switch, ex- 


-tractine the glass plate from the 
camera, as he said,. “ All right. 
mother, All over. This way out. 
please.” He hurried back into the 
-shop. % 


Two W.A.A.F.’s were next, and 
then a youngster in the Air Force 
with his girl, and young mothers 
with their babies, they came and 
went all day, keeping Hunchy 
busy.’ From counter to studio 

- From. dark-room. to. colour-desk. 
Making pictures for the men away 
from home, for the soldiers in their 
lonely billets, for the airman to 
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look at and escape for a moment 
from the strain and anxiety. For 
the sailor to extract proudly from 
his wallet and say “ That’s ’er, and 
that’s the kid.” Hunchy felt some- 
times an overwhelming desire to 
follow some of these pictures 
to their journey’s end. To say, 
“Look! Here I am, I bought you 
that little bit of gladness. I made 
for you that pictured message of 
fove and happiness. See. I can do 
something.” They were words 
Hunchy would never use. even if 


he had the chance. All he could 
say was, “Yes, mother, I'll do my 
best. It’ll come out all right, you'll 
see,” and “ Smile now, sonny, smile 
for daddy’s picture.” Or laugh 
right out loud, son, if you will, 
drowning the sound of the march- 
ing and the drilling on the barrack 
square. Louder yet, and you won't 
hear the strong beating of a heart 
that is stepping it out in unison 
with those others. Those others. 
just outside Hunchy’s window, but 
for him, so very far out of reach. 


TO SOME ENGLISH OFFICERS 


Handle my nationality with care; 

I give you warning it is not your pidgin. 
Speak of it as vou speak of a religion 
Of someone else’s which you do not share. 


Do not presume too much on being human 
And having roughly the same eyes and hair. 
Handle my nationality with care 

And do not introduce me to your women. 


Nor do I wish your interest in the matter: 
Of that and silence I prefer the latter. 

There is no ground on which to join our ranks. 
If I fight for you, that is my affair 

And does not need the insult of your thanks. 
Handle my nationality with care. 


J.S.M. 


BOYHOOD 


Ou for the happiness that 
then I knew! 

Remembrance ot a yellow day in 
childhood when all was fair and 
lovely and the air shimmered and 
danced, and the tiny windows of 
the houses in the long winding 
street laughed to the sun. And in 
that day, when I was but a spot on 
the surtace of my native earth, my 
heart leapt into my throat with the 
gladness and joy of living, the pop- 
pies rising scarlet from the green 
of Moody’s field, swaying and nod- 
ding to the tune of the wordless 
songs I sang. I loved the earth, 
the trees, the grass, the flowers, the 
sky and the breeze, and every liv- 
ing bird and beast and man and 
woman that walked with me in the 
fair day of the summer world. I 
raced down the long winding 
street, and my voice, silent to the 
world, clamoured within me, “I 
love.” 


The world smiled around me in 
the sunlight and the warm shadows 
that reached from the high walls 
and the low walls of the houses 
and the school, and in that smile I 
basked, a child living and breath- 
ing the breath of innocence and 
love. Poverty, malice, greed and 
envy were unborn to my soul and 
all the living people were my 
friends and I laughed to them and 
danced on my way through the un- 
troubled day. 


* * * 


The apple tree next door thrust 
her fruit laden arms over the 
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broken fence into our garden and 
my sister and I looked up in won- 
derment at the tempting juicy red- 
ness round that shone before our 
eyes, and in the want and inno- 
cence of childhood we reached with 
our little hands and plucked from 
the tree the fruit that God had 
planted on the earth. HIS fruit 
was OURS, the tree that grew in 
the next door garden was OUR 
tree, and the broken boundary of 
tence mattered not; no one could 
tell us that to take the fruit from 
the tree was wrong; fruit was for 
all, for everyone, else God would 
not have given the tree strength 
and life to bear it in its season. 


We ate and tasted the wine of 
the red fruit, and we marvelled 
that such things were possible, for 
in the winter, when the snow lay 
thick upon the bare and miserable 
branches there was nothing, no 
bud, no leaf, and then with the 
coming of the warmness of sun and 
ec.th and the spring winds and 
rains the tree bore leaves, and the 
blossoms sprung into life from a 
thing which had been dead; the 
fruit grew green, then reddened 
into ripeness, the ripeness of which 
we had tasted, my sister and me. 


* * * * 


In the yellow noon of the yellow 
day old Ellen, the ginger-beer 
woman, sheltered in her brown 
sun-blistered doorway, her apron 
thrown over her head, waiting for 
the clogged tinworker to pass clat- 
tering up the stony pavement, his 
glistening tins tucked in the crook 


of his arm, shirt open to the waist, 

higsatedsegrenbd, 6édy,bare to the 
sun that shone with less fire than 
the blazing milis from which he 
had returned in the summer day. 
-And old‘ Ellen’ smiled béneath the 
blue and white folds of her apron, 
for here was another day of labour 
ended: the cdo! slated stone in the 
Close “eltside ~ the’ kitchen upon 
which ~ the ‘gidaming’ 'g ovey' bottles 
stood would soon be Wate: the mill- 
men’s ‘thirsf would be quenched; 
Hilen had: laboured and would 
gather the fruits of her labour. 


ES i Be ee 


i ~ Remembr ance. © of the pram! walled 
quarry. in which we played, mon- 
strous and. ugly. yet. filled. with 
memories ‘that are: tender and 
sweet. 


Of Jamesie, Gur rdgged leader, 
swimming: expertly among the 
stinking, rotted carcasses of drown- 
ed dogs that festered the green 
water of'the-pool / .. of’ stickle- 
backs. “cock and hen, the red- 
‘breasted cock and the plain brown 
‘hen ::: of tadddles;, lizards, frogs, 
newts, in a world of monsters: 


Of games in the dusty streets, 
pock-marked. with gaping holes, 
and in the drab back-lanes. behind 
the. tumbledown. houses :..“ Lick- 
a-locky.” “Follow -my- leader,” 
“Charies Peace.” “Strong Horses,” 

* Devil-up- the-pipe,” “Jack, Jack, 
shoy w-a-light.” ‘“ Cowboys and In- 

_dians,” “ Cap-y-wal.” . ” 
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* Memories ‘of sand ‘pon ‘the kit- 
chen floors, white-washed walls and 
black-tarred sheds; of Tony Marino 
with’ his ‘barrel organ, ‘Strinati’s 
fish and chip cart with its crimson 


paper 


body and 
ecornets—p 


OF tne Rte gallery on Satur- 
day nights, with its orange peel, 
bags, ‘ Cinderella” bits, 
and the far-away stage with “its 
mousiached, irock-coated villain, 
fragile ‘shivering heroine, cotton- 
wool snow, abandoned baby. The 


‘refined protests from the stalls and 


the jeers from the “ gods.’ 


“Or a memory of. quoit-playing 
in . the purple ieia, near Moody’s 
faim. How pleasant it was. to 
see ‘the mie of silver fly from your 
upraised arm, and curve into the 
sun's eye. To feel the. yielding soft- 
ness of the blue clay beneath. your 
arched foot. ‘Then to hear’ the 


‘sharp kiss of. metal as it struck 


downwards against, the iron peg. 
and feél the air of proudness swell 
within you ‘until you had to open 
your. throat. and let it, out into the 
world iti a shouting word of praise. 


* * * * 


And oh, those triends of my boy- 
hood. , 


ee ‘the lamplight’s fitful glare 
in the.shadow of the stone ‘wall of 
the litile. mission church opposite 
Tfan. Bach’s shop we used to sit in 


_a row, knees up, Danny, Idris, 


Tommy,..Tréfor, Jamesie, Wally, 
tfor, Eleazér and myself,. and we 


“Sang. with. gusto, srhiles upon our 
‘mischievous faces : 


* Téan. bach.is like a pumpkin, yes 
imdeed, yes indeed.”- 

In voices shrill and high we sang 
and waited for Ifan to come run- 
ning bow-legged, long apron clad, 
from his bulging, dirty, evil-smel- 


‘ling little shop with a stick in his 


hand. And we laughed and danced 


in rings around the iamp-post with 
Ifan puffing and blowing and snort- 


ing and wheezing after us: 

“i ...Tii have Jones ... Jones 
polisman after you. That’s 
what sll dot 

Ba * * * 
we enjoyed those nighis 


er the gaslight! Nights that 
were filied with adventure and 


romance, where every shadow in. 


the street held a mystry that was 
no mystery to «ve who nad the eyes 
oi a cat and the lightfootedness of 
a panther. 

Comes the recollection ot a foot- 
ball match in Cae bach in the glim- 
mer of the moon. Our parents 
searched high and low for their 
errant sons. 

“Where ha 
again?” 

“ave you seen Idris? = BAN 
give him Idris when I catch him!” 


“That norswn has run out of the 


s Tommy gone to now 


house ag>in. Just wait till his 
father gets hold Oi him, gel 
E72 Rim whet for’ 


‘The iniervupied match was pest- 
poned indefinitely and home we 


ran, trembling at the thought of 
the Icather strap behind the kit- 
chen door, the clip across the ear 

or the hard, calloused hand 
across the tender part where once 


we ned a tail. 


* * * * 


A grubby, smiling face topped 
with a wealth of golden hair smiles 
at me. I stare through the mist of 
years and I hear him call faintly: 
“Do you remember me?” 

It is Jamesie, the incorrigible, 
the truant, a leader of boys 
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now the leader of men. We looked 
to him in awe, for Jamesie was the 
olack sheep of the ‘amily fold. He 
stoieé irom the market, frorn tke 
sheps; ever Ifan bach’s store was 
not immune from Jamesie’s iong 
claws as they reached around the 
3eck of a pop doitle or grasped a 
sixpenny cake or a ree! of cotton 
or a stray oliece of corned beef... 
Anything that happened to be near 
at hand. But still. Jamesie was our 
leader. Jamesie the daring, with 
the heart of lion, who climbed 
higt dived deeper, ran faster, 
swam furtner, jumped from the 
righest spot who did every- 
thing better than any of us. 
Jaracsie with his beautiful body ill 
ciothed, in tattered rags and sole- 
less boots. Jamesie of the golden 
heart and siiver smile. Jamesie, 
the defencer of the weak and the 
rival of the strong. 
again [ am a boy amongst 
boys. Up the steep, hard. hand- 
om-knees, back-bending, slippery 
hil! to the littie grev school stana- 
ing oroudiv on the crest where the 
four winds blow. we trudge. No 
more, “Good morning, Miss Ma!. 
lory, Miss Thomson. Miss Lee, Miss 
Mackintosh” of the school below 
the hill. It is now: “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Harries! Good morning. 
Sia 

He is the headmaster. tall, fierce. 
unsmiling. cdeep-chested colossus, 
tramping through the class rooms, 
bellowing like a bull in hollow 
glade: “Boys! I want respect. You 
have come here to learn! ... To 
learn !” 


What a joke it was! 
what? Mr. Jackson, shuffling. 
bandy - legged, sweeping - brush 
moustache. hiding behind his desk 
lid, cutting pieces of black tobacco 


= 


a 


er 
ro Bes 


To learn 


twist all the learning day. Must 
we learn ts chew tobacco, too? 
And let the dark-stained saliva 
trickle down baby-boy chins ? 


Poor old Jackson. 


‘Now, boys ...Look at this 
map. Here is Cardiff.” Cardiff is 
a smali black spot staring at the 
end of the long pointer he holds in 
his hand. 


“Ah, weli... it’s a fine place 
...a fine place. Best Rugby 
team in Wales, two years ago. I 
remember once, when they were 
lawn eee 

Geography becomes football his- 
tory, and with mouths, ears and 
eyes open we listen to the sound 
of cheering crowds; the polished 
oaken fioor is a green field, Jack- 
son’s desk a grandstand, and each 
and everyone of us is a hero in a 
blue and black striped jersey and 
white footbali shorts. 


Then intc the room comes Miss 
Montgomery in her nice, clean, 
shining white apron. Tripping so 
daintily, lightly across the gleam- 
ing floor. her hair yellow as sun- 
flashing corn, her cheeks flushed 
with red tint, her lips smiling, she 
speaks in music: “Mr. Jackson, I 
AM surprised!” and the spell is 
broken ...the green field dis- 
solves, the roaring of the crowd 
ceases, and we are no longer the 
heroes of our day. 


And now, in this year of war I 
stand once more on the bare, 
rounded hill overlooking the 
murky town. I turn to face the 
grey stone building that once shel- 
tered me so long, long ago. I pass 
through the wooden gate, then 
slowly up the worn steps. A sense 
of loneliness, an indefinable lone- 
liness overwhelms me. The walls, 
the aspnait playground, the iron 
railings, all remind me of those 
days so far away. The atmosphere 
breathes a sense of quietude. 
Ghost-like, the school rears up be- 
fore me. I peer in through the 
dusty windows. The class rooms 
are still and silent ; but as I listen, 
i hear the happy laughter, the 
shrili whisperings of all those 
whom I once knew and loved. A 
feeling of nostalgia creeps over me 
as the bittersweet memories of the 
past race lightly, lovingly through 
my mind. In the distance, adding 
to the painful sadness, a gramo- 
phone plays the soft, sorrowful 
music of Mascagni’s Intermezzo. 

The oaken desks, polished, mute, 
gleam at me. Their surfaces are. 
carved with many names—-names 
of friends, enemies; friends and 
enemies of innocent days when all 
was young within school walls, 
and all without was old. 

A world where knights in arm- 
our rode on snow pearl white 
steeds with flashing lances tilted 
at the foes of virtue. 


Book NOW for Unity’s Revue : 


“GET CRACKING” 


EVERY 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
and SUNDAY. at 7 p.m. 


UNITY THEATRE 


| GOLDINGTON STREET, N.W.I. 


*Phone—EUSton 2381 and 5391. 


Members and Associates only. For full details of membership, 
at 2/- a year, and seat reservations, call or telephone above. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
6 numbers 3/6 post free. 12 numbers 7/- post free. 


POST THIS NOW. 


To OUR TIME 
19 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


Enclosed please find frsesassscsscsrmeerccensncee DELI Be renee ae es rrrsstarees months’ 
SUDSCTIPtION LOT A emninnenennnneneencopies monthly. 
BNI aT Gate eee ee ea ressecas acess ashcactersoetart eat torte earoperoscemesd ersteae 337 
EN es See eee ceases cececr toe vepremrereaevenciet tes toererrsersenans ssearies 

I wish to take out a subscription for a friend as well. Please 
FOL WAL tO mes eeservseervanentnensenretnsennsennesnnseineenesinennteinncnenntevaannseoansnnttneenteatee memnteeneeenntanantet 
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EAT WHAT YOU LIKE 


Thanks to ‘“WHITE LIONS.” 


Thousands of Sufferers from Acidity, Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Gastric 
Catarrh, Wind or Flatulence, Fullness after Meals, and all forms of acid indigestion, have been 
cured by Shadforth ACIDITY PRESCRIPTION (No. 1077). Popularly known as ‘‘ White Lions,’’ 
dispensed after the most successful formula used in hospitals - 


and clinics by prominent pix sicians. 
non-purgative. 


by post or from your nearest chemist). 


— —— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post) cess cee me mm 
For a limited period only we will send readers of this paper 
who have not tried this remedy, TWO 7d. packets for the price 

| of one. Tf after trying one you are not completely satistied, | 
return the other unopened and your money will be refunded in 

full, Send 7d. to-day with this Coupon, asking for ‘* White Lions’” | 

SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE LTD., 
63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3. 


Dpt. oT 628 


HEART TROUBLE 


Prescription That Always Gives Relief 


Don't be alarmed because you suffer from symptoms 
of palpitation or pain near the heart. It may be 
lndigestion or overstrung nerves. Shadforth Tonto 
No. 682 (known as ‘Blue Lion Fox Nuts") will 
strengthen the nerves, steady the heart, and tone up 
stomach and kidneys, Don't imagine yourself into as 
ilIness; bave a good rest. take the prescription, and be 
normal in a few days. Ask for Shadforth Prescription 
No. 632. Prices: including tax 1/14, 2/10, 5/-, 
either by post or from your nearest chemist. This 
prescription prevents palpitation, faintness, tremblings, 
run com conditions, and stops that falling-to-pieces 
feeling. 

— — FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) —— 
| For a limited period only we will send readers of | 
this paper who have not tried this remedy TWO 


—. 


| 1,14 packets for the price of one. If after trying | 
| one you are not completely satisfied, return the’ 
other unopened and vour money will be refunded 
| in full. Send 1/14 to-day with this Coupon, asking 
| ter “Blue Lion Fox Nuts’ ‘Prescription No. 832) ty ; 
SHANFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. 
Dpt.OT628 63, Grove Road, Bow, E.3. 


NEVERILL sax 


SALTS 


A Spoonful a Day Keeps the Doctor Away 
For Biliousness, 
{ndigestion, Con- 
stipation, Liver, 
Kidney and Blad- g 
der Troubles, and 
ail forms of Kheu- 
matism, Sciatica, 
Gout and Uric 
Acid Troubles. 

NO HEALTH 
SALINE LIKE ?fT. 
Vriees (tax included), 


43d., 83d. and 1/4, 
from your nearest chemist or post free from 


SJHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, Lta.. 
Dept. or 628 , 88, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.:: 


This prescription is 
You feel easier in five minutes. 
swift improvement, Clean tongue, moist mouth and throat ; 
latulence vanished ; long sour face replaced by such broad 
sweet smiles that your friends marvel! at the magic change. 


Prices : including tax, 7d., 1/6, 2/10 and 7/10 (either 


Note the 


BLADDER COMFORT 


NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS 


Bladder irritation {is more troublesome when it 
disturbs one's sleep. You need the mild, soothing anti- 
septic provided in ‘* Shadforters ’”’ (Prescription 285). 
They act like a charm. They are prescribed for chill on 
bladder and kidneys, burning, cystitis, prostatitis, leg 
pains, rheumatism, sciatica, etc. Don’t worry yourself 
into a nervous wreck. Get immediate relief and comfort 
with this proved remedy. Prices, including tax, 1044., 
1,6, 2-10 and 5/-, either by Post or from your 
nearest chemist. 


—— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) —— 

4 Fora limited period only we will send readere of 

[ this paper who have not tried this remedy, TWO 

[ 103d. packets for the price of one. If after trying 

[ one you are not completely satisfied, return the 

{ other unopened and your money will be refunded 
in full. Send 103d. to-day with this Coupon. 

{ asking for Shadforth Prescription No. 285. 

{ SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. 

[ Dpt. oT L23 93, Grove Road, Bow, London, B.3. + 
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RHEUMATISM 


HEADACHE, 8CIATICA, INFLUENZA, NEURITIS 


All Nerve Pzins, including those of Nenralyia, 
Colds, Influenza, Headache, Sciatica, Neuritis, etc., 
are promptly relieved by ‘* Shadspro ’’ Compound— 
the new pain-killer (No. 263). This formula is non- 
purgative and does not upset the stomach. It quickly 
relieves pain and renders movement possible. It 
reduces inflammation and temperature, and kille 
bacteria. Prices, including tax, 7d.,1 5, 2/3 and 3/11 
either by post or frorm your nearest chemist. 


—— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) uum 


| For a limited period only we will send readers 
of this paper who have not tried this remedy, 
{ TWO 7d. packets for the price of one, If after 
{ trying one you are not completely satisfied, 

return the other unopened and your money will 
| be refunded in full. Send 7d. to-day with this 
| 
| 
1 


Coupon asking for ‘+ Shadspro’? Compound 
Prescription No. 263 to :— 

SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE LTD. 
Dpt. oT 628 63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3 ] 


“ Shadforth ’’ Prescriptions are obtainable from your nearest Chemist, including all branches 
of Boots, Timothy Whites, and Taylors, etc., or post free at these prices fron: 


SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD., Dispensing Chemists 
‘Dept. or 628), 83, GROVE ROAD. BOW, LONDON, E.3. : 
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